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COVER 


.. The first printing of “Blue- 
print for Achievement,” which 
as been enthusiastically de- 
scribed as “UWF'’s life-line” pro- 
gram, has just been received. 

The widely-heralded booklet 
contains a seven-point program 
for chapter activity, which offers 
guidance and assistance for both 
the sma!l and the large chapter. 
It also includes a chapter on 
“How It Will Be Done”: six 
vital aspects of successful chap- 
ter livelihood are thoroughly ex- 
plained. 

Valuable appendices on “How 
To Get Newspaper Publicity,” 
“TV and Radio Ideas,” “Lunch- 
eons for Leaders of Local Organ- 
izations,” “How To Conduct a 
Letter Campaign,” and a new 
“Finance Manual,” which 
cludes the latest fund-raising 
technique, are offered as supple- 
ments to the “Blueprint.” 

The booklet is divided into 
three sections: Section I—UWF 
ACTION, Section II—HOW IT 
WILL BE DONE, and Section 
III — OPPORTUNITIES IN 
THIS PLAN. 

The enthusiasm for “Blue- 
print” is reflected by UWF’s 
president C. M. Stanley, when 
he said, “I’m certain that if 
throughout the organization, the 
national level, branch level and 
chapter level, we set ourselves to 
do these simple things that are 
spelled out, and the objective is 
that every chapter do those seven 
things that are set forth, that 
when we come back here a year 
from now, it will indeed have 
been a year of achievement and 
action.” UWF leaders Norman 
Cousins, Rev. Donald Harring- 
ton, Thomas H. Mahony and 
Pierce Butler, Jr., have also ex- 
pressed praise for the booklet. 
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WASHINGTON- 


e GENEVA e “OUT OF THE U.N.?” e BRICKER 


The disturbing Geneva conference 
with the capitulation of most of Indo- 
China, Senator Knowland’s “withdraw 
from the U.N.” speech, General Mark 
Clark’s endorsing “preventive war” and 
the return of the Bricker Amendment 
hover above Capitol Hill like the 
ghostly Four Horsemen of the Apoco- 
lypse. 


FAMINE 


The pall of disillusion engulfed 
many after Geneva. There was an easy 
tendency to blame friends who “let us 
down.” So wide-spread was this finger- 
pointing that most did not heed or 
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hear the wise appraisal of Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith, Undersecretary of State: 
“.. . it will be well to remember that 
diplomacy has rarely been able to gain 
at the conference table what cannot 
be gained or held on the battlefield.” 

The Attlee tour, and the coolness of 
the Columbo powers in Southeast 
Asia to Western Alliance has further 
extended this disillusion. 


DESTRUCTION 


It was in this context that Senator 
Knowland made his embarrassing 
speech about getting out of the U.N. if 
Peking were admitted. The President 
and the Secretary of State publicly 
opposed their Republican Senate 
leader. Rep. Gross introduced a 
new bill for withdrawal from the 
U.N., and the pro-war statements of 
Syngman Rhee and Chiang were greet- 
ed with effusive applause in some quar- 
ters. 

On the other side of the ledger, 
Sen. Estes Kefauver won his _pri- 
mary election approval by 2-1 over 
his isolationist opponent, who was pur- 
portedly bolstered by an enormous 
amount of Texas money. Kefauver was 
attacked for being an “international- 
ist,” which he readily admitted he was. 
Similar victories were won in Florida 
and California. [See “States of Activi- 
ty” ] 

And another indication that the 
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American people still desire to be a in- 
tegral partner in the world communi- 
ty was the tremendous groundswell of 
protest when the House lopped off all 
funds for the U.N. technical assistance 
program. 


DEATH 


Sen. Jenner’s committee hearing for 
Mark Clark, at which the General ad- 
vocated that we get out of the U.N. 
and set up a new “U.N. against Rus- 
sia,” opened a steam valve for “pre- 
ventive war” advocates. One must 


Sort of Permanently Attached 
—Hesse. in The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


question the seriousness of congressmen 
who chortle for “economy” in defense 
and foreign military assistance budg- 
ets, and who are completely unwilling 
to face up to the drastic needs of the 
most elemental kind of civilian defense 
in a guided missile, H-bomb era. The 
apparently contradictory extremes of 
isolation and preventive war now seem 
to meet each other in some congress- 
men. 


Perhaps the President’s unhesitating- 


ly sharp rebuke to preventive war talk 
will help to bring reality into focus. He 
pointed out that with the advent of 
modern weapons, preventive war is an 
impossibility, in the sense that there 
could not be “a quick police action 
in which you might avoid a terrific 
cataclysm of destruction later.” As the 
Washington Post put it: “What the 
preventive warrior means is, bluntly, 
war, and war in the modern version 
means a wholesale destruction right 
from the start.” 


PESTILENCE 


The Bricker Amendment is_ back 
with us again. It was re-introduced 
just in time to make it an issue in the 
fall elections. In spite of the Presi- 
dent’s unstinting opposition to the 
measure, the Ohio senator appears 
ready to again challenge the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, and another battle looms on 
the legislative horizon. 

The new Amendment is a _ revised 
version of its predecessor. Without 
changing its meaning or purpose, the 
famous “which” of the “which” clause 
has been omitted. This cleverly re- 
moves the handle previously used to 
identify the most objectionable part 
of the measure. Sen. Bricker’s reasons 
for re-introducing the amendment, ac- 
cording to the Chicago Tribune, are: 
“My purpose is to facilitate the edu- 
cational and political activity of pa- 
triotic Americans in the months ahead. 
They are handicapped because the 
text of the original amendment was 
modified three times following its in- 
troduction. . . . I suppose to re-intro- 
duce this amendment on the first day 
of the 84th Congress.” It seems likely 
that a well-financed, public relations 
campaign is in the offing and that re- 
gardless of the opposition of the Eisen- 
hower administration, Sen. Bricker and 
his supporters are determined to sell 
the people this bill of goods. 
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Exec. Director 
Says: 


So far San Francisco and Boston 
have offered to hold the 1955 UWF 
Assembly. San Francisco asserts that 
there are advantages in meeting there 
on the tenth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the U.N. Charter. 


We want to know the preference of 
the membership. How about dropping 
us a note at once, because the decision 
will be made by the National Execu- 
tive Council September 26. 


* %* * 


Since the Assembly in Washington 
staff and committees have been hard at 
work in preparation for launching two 
important organization developments 
—the program for 1954-55 and the 
new membership dues pledge struc- 
ture. 

All chapters have been sent copies 
of an attractive booklet “Blueprint for 
Achievement,” UWF’s step - by - step 
achievable program for 1954-55 and 
are urged to get started on the seven 
point chapter action program. All re- 
sources of the National office are avail- 
able to the membership for bringing 
about the success of this year’s pro- 
gram. 

Final details of the membership 
pledge plan are being completed for 
approval by the National Executive 
Council to become effective before 
October Ist. 

* 


Among those in UWF’s delegation 
to the Sixth Annual Conference of the 
World Movement for World Federal 
Government held at the University of 
London August 30th to September 4th 
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were President Max Stanley, World 
Movement Committee Chairman Mrs. 
Sally Bray, and Dean Paul Shipman 
Andrews. Mrs. Bray goes on to Geneva 
to attend the annual meeting of the 
World Federation of United Nations 
Association as a member of the U. S. 
delegation from AAUN. 


+ 


President Stanley returns from 
abroad to a busy schedule which will 
take him in September to Chicago, 
Boston, Baltimore and New York for 
the next meeting of the National Ex- 
ecutive Council September 25th-26th. 


* 


At present no definite additional 
hearings of the Wiley Senate Commit- 
tee on the UN Charter are scheduled. 
Decisions on other hearings will prob- 
ably be made in September and under 
consideration are possible hearings on 
the West Coast and New England. 
Committee plans call for the comple- 
tion of three additional staff studies by 
December or a total of six highly use- 
ful documents on UN Charter Review. 
Copies are available upon request from 
your Senator. 

* * 


Once again UWF is among the 
group of national organizations co- 
operating to celebrate UN Day Oct. 
24 and UN Week Oct. 24-30, and 
again it is of greatest importance that 
chapters join with other groups in 
mobilizing community support for the 
UN 


Helen A. Shuford 


— 
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*. . . Developments outside the or- 
ganizational framework of the United 
Nations, but inside its sphere of in- 
terest, do give rise to certain problems 
which require serious consideration. In 
the short view, other approaches than 
those provided by the United Nations 
machinery may seem more expedient 
and convenient, but in the long view 
they may yet be inadvisable. 

“To fail to use the United Nations 
machinery on those matters for which 
Governments have. given to the Or- 
ganization a special or primary re- 
sponsibility under the Charter, or to 
improvise other arrangements without 
overriding practical and political rea- 
sons—to act thus may tend to weaken 
the position of the Organization and 
to reduce its influence and effective- 
ness, even when the ultimate purpose 
which it is intended to serve is a United 
Nations purpose. 

“The balance to be struck here must 
be struck with care. 


“. .. the United Nations must op- 
pose any policy in conflict with the 
principles of the Charter and must sup- 
port a policy in accordance with those 
principles, not in a spirit of partiality 
but as an expression of loyalty to the 
Charter. The attitude proper to the 
United Nations is thus not one of neu- 
trality but one of active effort to fur- 
ther its most fundamental purposes. 


“In the day-to-day development of 
policies, this conception may require 
member nations to rise above imme- 
diate interests. 


“At present the Organization is se- 
verely handicapped by the fact that it 
has to function in a world where the 
necessity of co-existence is as yet not 
fully recognized. But this is, in itself, 
an additional and compelling reason 
for doing everything possible to 
strengthen the United Nations. The in- 


FAILURE TO 
USE U.N. MAY 
WEAKEN IT— 


Excerpts from 


REPORT TO NINTH 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


by Secretary General 


L. DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 


creasing danger of destruction § will 
sooner or later force us out of a sys- 
tem of balance of power into a system 
of true and universal international co- 
operation. 

“The failure of the subcommittee 
set up by the Disarmament Commis- 
sion to register even modest progress 
toward agreement merely makes fur- 
ther and unrelenting efforts now more 
necessary than ever. The science of 
total war, the steady progress of which 
we have witnessed during this century, 
has proceeded, through the organiza- 
tion of greater and greater mass armies 
and more and more deadly weapons, 
to its present climax of destructiveness. 


“In the event of another world war, 
cach side now faces the almost certain 
prospect of receiving mortal wounds. 
This adds a new dimension to the 
problem of collective security and dis- 
armament. As the meaning of the new 
situation in which we find ourselves be- 
comes clearer, I trust that new ap- 
proaches to those problems will be 
opened before us: where now there 
seems to be only a blank wall.” 
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American Assembly Discusses 


CHARTER REVIEW 


Although the conference topic of the 
Fifth American Assembly was “THE 
U.S. STAKE IN THE UN: Problems 
of UN Charter Review,” the discussion 
of Charter Review consumed only a 
small part of the conferees time. 

The Assembly is a discussion group, 
founded by President Eisenhower in 
1950 when he was president of Co- 
lumbia University. They meet at Arden 
House, the former Harriman mansion 
in the Ramapo Mountains near New 
York City. 

Charter Review was relegated to the 
background as the participants spent 
most of their three days on general 
foreign policy matters. When they did 
get to the specific issue of Charter Re- 
view, the Assembly found an uneven 
division between those who supported 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles’ 
point of view that the Charter is out- 
dated and that the U.S. must actively 
support a review conference, and those 
who prophesied that a reexamination 
would open a “Pandora’s box” of con- 
fusion, which would weaken or destroy 
the U.N. The majority supported this 
latter opinion in accepting the drafting 
committees report at the final plenary 
session in the closing hours of the meet- 
ing. 

The quickly approved report con- 
tains some ambiguous and contradic- 
tory statements. In part the report read, 
“In the light of conditions prevailing 
today, most of the American Assembly 
participants see no reason to press now 
for a United Nations Charter review 
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conference. They feel that the United 
States attitude should be developed in 
the light of conditions at the time the 
question arises in the General Assembly 
and are not now predictable. However, 
if a majority of the United Nations 
members support the calling of such a 
conference at the tenth session of the 
General Assembly, the United States 
should not actively oppose it. 

“Many of our American Assembly 
participants feel that a Charter review 
conference might arouse extravagant 
hopes, the disappointment of which 
might lead to disillusionment and a 
weakening of public support for the 
United Nations. Some of the partici- 
pants, however, feel that the United 
States should support the calling of a 
review conference and in any case 
should prepare for it.” 

The Assembly’s major decisions were 
agreeing on the principle of “univer- 
sality of membership” and emphatically 
stating that “We must stay in the 
United Nations. We must work to 
make it an even more effective instru- 
ment for peace with justice and free- 
dom. We must use it and not by-pass 
it. We must make it, in fact as well as 
in pious theory, the cornerstone of 
United States foreign policy.” 

Dr. Ralph Bunche, Erwin D. Can- 
ham, Benjamin V. Cohen, Andrew 
Cordier, Clark Eichelberger, William 
Frye, Ernest A. Gross, Dr. Joseph E. 
Johnson, Milton Katz were among the 
sixty eminent participants at the 


Assembly. 


on the 
Uail...” 


For 1954, read 1938. For Mendes- 
France, read Deladier, For Eden, read 
Eden. For 13,000,000 more Asians, 
read slavery. And for yourself read the 
handwriting on the wall. 


That the United States refused to 
take an active part in the rape of Indo- 
China puts us in the position of the 
“honest” cop who turns his back while 
the “realistic” cops deliver the victim 
to the gangsters. We took no part at 
Munich in 1938 either. It was 1945 be- 
fore we got to Munich. 


The United Nations was formed to 
control international gangsters. It 
needs teeth, it needs support and it 
needs to be used, not bypassed as it 
has been in the present crisis. 


Since 1935 we have had many hard 
lessons. Manchuria, the Rhineland, 
Munich, Danzig, Poland, France, Nor- 
way, Pearl Harbor, the Baltic coun- 
tries, Czechoslovakia (twice), Greece, 
China, Korea and now Indo-China. 


But we have not yet learmed that ap- 
peasement never appeases—that there 
can be no lasting compromise with 
men of evil intent—that only law, en- 
forced, governs. 


Today it is very late. The free world 
is disappearing behind iron and bam- 
boo curtains. But it is not too late. To- 
morrow may be too late. Today we 
still have a chance. 


“ Handwriting 


How Many Clouds Make a Storm? 
—Hesse, in The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


If Geneva is another Munich, we 
still have a year, perhaps two, for the 
free world to unite and make of the 
United Nations the active, vigorous 
international law-enforcement agency 
that it was meant to be. 


There is no other way. For the 
United States, seven per-cent of the 
world’s population, however rich and 
powerful, to “go it alone” is economic 
and military nonsense, regardless of 
what the saber rattlers shout. Of 
course in today’s gangster world we 
must be heavily armed. But that is de- 
fense—not solution. 


Munich brought us “peace in our 
time.” But our time was pathetically 
short. Geneva can be the prelude to 
civilization’s atomic suicide. Again, the 
time is short. 

Only man can prevent his own sui- 
cide. Only a really strong, supported 
United Nations—sparked by the free 
men who are left—determined to bring 
about and preserve international law 
and order—only this can prevent the 
horror we are headed for. 

And only the United States can lead 
the world to the achievement of such 
a United Nations. Our danger is very 
great—so is our opportunity. 


The foregoing article was received 
as a letter-to-the-editor, and the author 
—a member of UWF’s executive coun- 
cil—wished to remain anonymous. 
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UNITED 


NATIONS 
NEWS 


DISARMAMENT 


In July the UN Disarmament Com- 
mission held nineteen meetings to con- 
sider the Report of its special Sub- 
Commission and to draft its Report to 
the forthcoming UN General Assembly. 

After considerable discussion of the 
proposals submitted to the special sub- 
commission by the U.S., the UK and 
France, and by the USSR, the Com- 
mission as a whole adopted a factual 
Report to the General Assembly. This 
report rehearses the actions of the Com- 
mission and sub-commission and closes 
with the hope that “circumstances will 
facilitate the continued and _ fruitful 
consideration of the question of dis- 
armament.” 

Two annexes were appended to the 
Report: one containing the full report 
of the sub-commission; and one con- 
cerning the Indian Proposal for a 
“stand-still” agreement on the manu- 
facture and use of atomic power for 
destructive purposes. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


The 14-nation Collective Measures 
Committee of the UN is currently en- 
gaged in a series of meetings on col- 
lective security. These discussions are 
focused on a set of six principles, sub- 
mitted jointly by the U.S. and the Phil- 
ippines, as a basis for providing the UN 
with armed forces and other deterrents 
to armed aggression. In brief these prin- 
ciples are as follows: 

1) As many member and non-mem- 
ber states as possible should take some 
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part in any UN action against aggres- 
sion, 

2) States able to contribute forces, 
but unable to train, equip or supply 
them should get help in this regard 
from other states capable of giving it. 

3) When the UN contemplates ac- 
tion to resist aggression it should set 
up machinery to make the best use of 
resources at its disposal and the fairest 
possible sharing of the sacrifices in- 
volved. 

4) Regional defensive alliances 
should cooperate with and aid the UN 
in collective resistance undertaken by 
the UN. 

5) UN economic and financial meas- 
ures against aggression should include 
aid to the victim and to the cooperat- 
ing states where appropriate. 

6) The UN should use the arms em- 
bargo list and list of strategic items pre- 
pared by the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee when this type of sanction can 
be effective. 

The Chairman of the Committee has 
noted that the question of a UN Volun- 
teer Reserve, or UN Legion, requires 
no action by the Committee since the 
Secretary-General has informed the 
Committee that he does not wish, for 
the time being, to proceed with these 
tentative proposals. 

It is expected that the Collective 
Measures Committee will suggest to 
the Assembly that it be retained “on a 
stand-by basis.” 


DRAFT CODE OF OFFENSES 


The International Law Commission 
has adopted a somewhat revised draft 
Code of Offenses Against the Peace 
and Security of Mankind. 

The amended draft reflects the de- 
sire of some nations to include among 
the crimes against humanity economic 
and ideological aggression on the same 
plane as armed aggression. 

No change has been made in the 
Articles of particular concern to fed- 

(Concluded on next page) 
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eralists. However, it is possible that 
the present draft will prove to be more 
controversial than the earlier document. 
In that case it is unlikely to gain favor- 
able attention in the forthcoming As- 
sembly. It is, perhaps, noteworthy that 
Dr. Douglas L. Edmonds, the only U.S. 
member of the Commission, abstained 
from voting on the adoption of the new 
draft Code. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FUND 


At the recent sessions of the UN 
Economic and Social Council in Ge- 
neva, the U.S. reiterated its opinion 
that it would not be useful to set up 
a UN Economic Development Fund 
until progress had been made in inter- 
national disarmament. 


Feeling among a number of other 
delegations remained strong that such 
a Fund should be set up when endorsed 
by 30 nations and when an initial 
amount of $250,000,000 had been 
raised. 

The purpose of such a special UN 
Economic Development Fund (known 
familiarly as SUNFED) would be to 
put at the disposal of the UN funds for 
long-term financing of Technical As- 
sistance and economic development of 
underdeveloped areas. Rejection of 
SUNFED does not mean that present 
economic development and _ technical 
assistance programs will be stopped. 


JOSEPH and STEWART ALSOP: 
“... The worst untruth is the idea that 
large numbers of A- and H-bombs, in 
and of themselves, will always give 
this country the whip hand in the 
struggle for the world. This idea is the 
true ‘Maginot-line thinking’ of the 
post-war period.” July 21, 1954. New 
York Herald Tribune. 


JUNE 19 Highway signs instructing 
the public not to use major roads in 
event of enemy air attack, which are 
now outmoded by the hydrogen bomb, 
will be taken down soon. The Civil 
Defense Administration’s new policy is 
to allow urban populations the roads 
to flee. 


JUNE 21 The first Russian atomic 
cannon, topping American atomic 
guns in range, caliber and weight, has 
arrived in Communist East Germany, 
according to the independent news- 
paper “Frankfurter Neue Presse.” 


JUNE 23 The light from an atomic 
explosion forty miles away can cause 
fluid in the eyes to steam and explode, 
four Texas doctors reported to the an- 
nual convention of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 


JUNE 24 There is not enough water 
in the seven seas to contain safely the 
poisonous waste products from tomor- 
row’s generators of atomic power and 
in that simple technical fact is the 
main reason why the atom will soon 
be forced to shed some of its veils of 
national secrecy. 


JUNE 27 The Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists called for a speed-up in a 
program to disperse basic industries 
and civilian populations. From the be- 
ginning, the editorial said, atomic 
scientists saw only three permanent 
types of defenses against highly de- 
structive nuclear weapons. They were: 
(1) world government, (2) if no world 
government, international control of 
atomic energy, and (3) if no interna- 
tional control, dispersal of the cities. 

Use of small size atomic weapons in 

(Continued, next page) 
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any future small-scale aggression was 
urged by “Air Force Magazine,” which 
is published by the Air Force Associa- 
tion, a private organization of air pow- 
er enthusiasts. 

JUNE 28 In a resolution sent to the 
President and the Secretary of State, 
the General Council of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches condemned 
“careless statements by public figures 
urging the use of hydrogen and atomic 
bombs in current disputes.” 

JULY 10 Two Army divisicns—one 
infantry, one armored—are to be torn 
down and rebuilt in the hope of per- 
fecting a new battlefield organization 
for atomic warfare. 


JULY 24 Warfare in the future will 
be atomic—inevitably so—and it will 
be all-out at the start—the peak of de- 
struction at the outset and will not de- 
velop gradually as it did in World War 
Il1—according to a comprehensive re- 
port by NATO experts. 


JULY 26 “It will be a damned long 
way from Times Square to safety if 
a hydrogen or atomic bomb is dropped 
on New York,” said Lieut. Gen. C. R. 
Huebner, director of the New York 
State Civil Defense Commission. 


| TALKS AgeuT’ 
DISARMAMENT. 


poss 


The Register and Tribune Syndicate 
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JULY 31 A sweeping new military 
manpower plan, aimed at military 
duty for “all qualified young men” fol- 
lowed by compulsory service in a new 
reserve set-up has been approved by 
the Administration. “The whole thing 
is geared to the day of active war with 
the Soviet Union,” said Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense John A. Hannah. 


AUGUST 6 Commerative memori- 
al services were held in Hiroshima, and 
Mayor Shinzo Hanai, who lived 
through the holocaust, prayed that 
there would be “no more war and no 
more human beings atomized.” It was 
at 8:15 A.M. in 1945 that the world 
was blasted into the atomic age. There 
were 78,150 killed and 50,000 injured. 


CARLOS P. ROMULO: “... The UN 
is wasting away of political malnutri- 
tion. Who’s to blame? The Russians? 
No. Undoubtedly they and _ their 
friends would be delighted to dance 
on the UN’s grave. Certainly they've 
been doing their utmost—via vetoes, 
walk-outs and aggression—to kill it. 
But the heart-sickening truth is that 
the UN’s demise is being brought on 
by the free world. 

We are steadily sapping the UN’s 
strength by by-passing it, by cutting 
away at its political prestige, and by 
deliberately failing to tap its mine of 
potential power. We talk lots of sweet 
talk about it, but refuse to give it the 
political vitamins it needs.” “The UN 
is Dying,” Collier’s, July 23, 1954. 


HANSON W. BALDWIN: “.. . The 
ocean-spanning plane, the jet aircraft, 
guided missiles and snorkel submarines, 
all of them carriers of atomic and hy- 
drogen weapons, have destroyed our 
geographical isolation and have forced 
the United States to an insular stra- 
tegic concept. We are bordered by 
oceans of water and of air, which no 
longer are invulnerable frontiers, but 
highways of assault.” June 13, 1954. 
The New York Times. 
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“Not with dreams but with blood 
and with iron, Shall a nation be mold- 
ed to last.” So wrote Swinburne in a 
day when Britain was reaching the 
peak of imperial power. Literary fash- 
ion, and present-day taste, have swept 
the poet who roused a generation by 
the passion and energy of his verse in- 
to the comparative desuetude of an- 
thologies and academic lecture halls. 
And time, and the march of events, are 
rapidly negating his words as they have 
already his art. For the tragic experi- 
ence of recent years has proved beyond 
a doubt that blood and iron alone are 
no longer potent to mold a nation to 
last. Providence may always be on the 
side of the last reserve as Napoleon 
believed, but the last reserve, alas, is 
now such as to blot out all civilization 
if it be unleashed. So, if blood and iron 
are not enough, what is left but dreams? 
Dreams that may seem illusory today 
but tomorrow may be fact, dreams that 
translated into action may save man- 
kind from the doom which their neg- 
lect must surely bring upon it? 

No one who is awake to realities 
would deny the necessity of armaments 
in this present of mounting pressures 
and irreconcilable tensions. Until all 
nations will agree to forego the re- 
course to arms every nation must pre- 
pare to meet it. It is the only modus 
vivendi for the moment. But it is the 
way of death, not of life, in the long 
run. 

Through all its history mankind has 
hugged the dream of permanent peace 


Dream that Molds ® 


by AMY LOVEMAN 


only to find itself now at the edge of 
permanent disaster. But that is no rea- 
son to despair of peace, only the rea- 
son to rouse stronger efforts to secure 
it. Catastrophe may be around the cor- 
ner, but society cannot afford to admit 
it. To feel it inevitable is to surrender 
the battle before it is begun. It may 
be a dream that nations can live in 
harmony, but without the dream there 
is not possibility that they can. And 
yet the dream must be secured by more 
than faith; it can only be attained by 
faith and works. 

There was recently held the annual 
meeting of an organization founded on 
faith and devoted to work, an organi- 
zation which has been attacked as 
visionary but which—however in the 
beginning it may have seemed to hitch 
its wagon to a star—at this meeting 
proved itself to be intensely practical. 
The United World Federalists are 
now enlisted in a program of immedi- 
ate possibility and importance. They 
are dedicated to the support of the 
United Nations, not merely vaguely 
and generally dedicated to its support 
but to a definite campaign to secure 
such changes in its constitution as time 
and eventualities have proved desirable 
or necessary. Provision for possible 
change was made by the international 
representatives who drew up _ the 
United Nations charter and who pro- 
vided that it should come under ex- 
amination for revision in 1955. Sup- 
porters of the U.N. from Secretary 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Dulles and its first Secretary-General, 
Trygve Lie, to lawyers and statesmen 
the world over have since gone on rec- 
ord as to the need for alteration of 
some of the articles of the original 
document. The veto, the regulation of 
armaments and atomic power, the 
prevention of aggression, the recruit- 
ing and maintenance of a U.N. inspec- 
tion and police force, the nature and 
jurisdiction of war courts—these are 
among the subjects to which the ex- 
perts, and with them the World Fed- 
eralists, are turning their attention. 

Probably there are a few thoughtful 
persons today who have not been 
troubled by the fact that in a time of 
national and international stress the 
individual as such can make so little 
a contribution to solving the problems. 
which beset the country and the world. 
Yet, after all, it is the sum of the in- 
dividuals who make the nations, and 
the sum total of the individuals’ opin- 
ions which influences, if it does not di- 
rectly shape, the policy of the law- 
makers and the legislators. Though 
the voice of any one person may be 
too weak to reach those charged with 
the stupendous responsibility for peace 
and war—for the preservation of so- 
ciety—the voice of the multitude which 
is composed of the individuals, trans- 
mitted through an organization, may 
have tremendous effectiveness. The 
United Nations, surely the last, best 
hope of humanity, offers for the first 
time in history an instrument which, 
if supported by faith and rendered 
more pliable to the needs of interna- 
tionalism by wisdom, may eventually 
bring to reality man’s unquenchable 
hope for peace. And the United World 
Federalists offers a concrete program 
by which the United Nations may be 
supported. To espouse the lesser or- 
ganization is to promote the greater. 
And to promote the greater is perhaps 
to save the world. 
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Only United States prize-winner in 
the sixth international essay contest 
was UWF member Donald F. Keys, of 
Santa Barbara, California. Keys won 
second prize in the contest, which is 
sponsored by the United Nations De- 
partment of Public Information. His 
essay was entitled “Economic Develop- 
ment and World Peace.” Key’s award 
is a trip to the U.N. in New York. 


Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen Rohde, 
sixty-eight, American Minister to Den- 
mark from 1933-1936, former Con- 
gresswoman from Florida, president of 
the Institute for International Order, 
and daughter of William Jennings 
Bryan, died of a heart attack July 26 
in Copenhagen. 

Mrs. Rohde went to Denmark to 
thank King Frederick for the Medal of 
Merit which he bestowed upon her 
earlier this year. She was the second 
woman diplomat in the world. In 
1923, the U.S.S.R. sent Mme. Alex- 
andra Kollantay to Norway. 

Her many years of work for world 
peace and for the United Nations en- 
deared her to all. 


George Monroe Sidenberg, Jr., 
Santa Barbara Federalist, died of a 
heart attack July 24 at his home on 
Mission Ridge Road. He was fifty- 
four years old. 

He was a former member of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Since mov- 
ing to California in 1947 he was active 
in civic affairs. He recently resigned 
from the City Council, although he 
continued on the board of the Hillside 
House for Spastic Children and the 
Y.M.C.A. 

He is survived by his widew, Mrs. 
Lois Sidenberg, past branch repre- 
sentative to the National Executive 
Council. 
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MID-LAKES 


On Sunday, July 25, the state 
branches of Indiana, Michigan and 
Ohio were amalgamated to form the 
“Mid-Lakes Region.” C. M. Stanley, 
UWF president, and Helen A. Shu- 
ford, National Executive Director, at- 
tended the Cleveland ceremonies. 


(Seated) Mrs. Sally G. Bray, region 


president, Stanley and  Shuford. 
(Standing) Region officers—left to 
right: Dr. Ernest L. Eliel, secretary, 
Harry H. Hollingsworth, vice-presi- 
dent, H. Donald Wilson, regional di- 
rector, Isadore L. Shrodeck, vice- 
president, and Watson I. Ford, comp- 
troller. Not pictured: Dr. Pyron N. 
Lingeman, vice-president. T. G. Mac- 
Gowan, chairman advisory — board, 
James S. Hallett, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Helen G. Ansley, executive secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Augustin H. Parker, Jr., of Sherborn, 
president of the First National Bank 
and Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston, 
was elected chairman of the New Eng- 
land Council. 

Boston Herald columnist W. E. 
Mullins penned a defamatory column 
(June 23, 1954) entitled “Gullibility 
of Leader Cools Many to World Fed- 
eralists.” Apprised of the correct facts, 
Mullins printed a correcting column 
on July 1, 1954. In this column he 
wrote that UWF is “a greatly mis- 
understood institution.” 
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(Left to Right) Norman Cousins, 
Senator Ralph E. Flanders, Oscar 
Hammerstein II, and Rex Stout at the 
annual UWF dinner, which was held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, June 6, 1954. 
Flanders’ address was “The World’s 
Choice—Freedom or Chaos?” Enter- 
tainment was provided by John Raitt, 
Juanita Hall, Orson Bean and Artie 
Johnson. 


“There should, indeed, be two great 
principles which our Nation must up- 
hold in the Assembly and in the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations. 
One of them is guaranteed universal 
disarmament, which must become a 
hard-fought crusade instead of being 
referred to stagnant committees. The 
second is that curtains—iron, bamboo, 
and others—must be vigorously at- 
tacked and their destruction made a 
primary objective based on our experi- 
ence with nations which hide behind 
them.” 

Sen. Ralph E. Flanders, Senate 
speech, July 9, 1954. 
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WHAT | HAVE ENJOYED REREADING 
by Rev. Donald Harrington 


“T have just been rereading Thucy- 
dides’ history of the Peloponnesian 
War, and once again been startled and 
a little frightened at the parallel with 
our own times. Here was a great cul- 
ture 2500 years ago which did not suc- 
ceed in placing an effective, interna- 
tional curb on national sovereignty 
run riot, and paid the price with its 
life. Shall our fate be the same?” 


THE WORLD'S GOOD 


By Carleton Washburne. John Day. 
$4.00 


Educator Wash- 
burne calls upon his 
fellow teachers to 
awake to their respon- 
sibility “to help chil- 
dren to grow up with 
the ability and the 
will to feel, to think, 
and to act in terms 
of one interdependent 
world society.” The book—aptly sub- 
titled “Education for World-Minded- 
ness’—also contains a valuable section 
on war. The author discusses the dan- 
ger of educating half of the world to- 
ward gentle world-mindedness, while 
the other half is inculcated toward evil 
tough-mindedness. 


THE POOL OF KNOWLEDGE 


By Katherine Shippen. Harper. $2.50 


Accomplishments, organization and 
operation of the U.N. Technical As- 
sistance Program. An engrossing pres- 
entation of how the United Nations 
share their skills. The book is primari- 
ly—although certainly not necessarily 
—for children. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF 
MAN'S FUTURE 
By Harrison Brown. Viking. $3.75 


A very stimulating 
“inquiry concerning 
the condition of man 
during the years that 
lie ahead.” Brown 
sets forth probably 
the most lucid and 
inclusive appraisal of 
the dangers and _ po- 
tentialities of increas- 
ing industrialization and more efficient 
agriculture. Does man still possess the 
power to determine his destiny and 
how large can the human population 
become? Will an equilibrium be de- 
veloped in which man can live in har- 
mony with his environment? asks 
author Brown. Time called this a read- 
able and frightening book, and we 
readily concur. 


GERMANY: KEY TO PEACE 


By James P. Warburg. Harvard. $4.75 


Brown 


Because we have muffed our chance 
in Asia, we must establish a sound for- 
eign policy for the key industrial na- 
tion of Europe—Germany. Warburg 
is highly critical of our government’s 
current position, and his proposals for 
frontier changes and for Germany's 
limited neutralization are constructive 
and sensible. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


By Gerard J. Mangone. McGraw-Hill. 
$5.00 


Attempts at international coopera- 
tion from the 16th century to the pres- 
ent—objectively chronicled. Author is 
former winner of Charles Sumner 
Award for “The greatest contribution 
to international peace.” 
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